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skins ready for use. They are carefully concealed, being
wrapt up in feathers with the fat of the wild dog and of
the carpet snake. A woman may not see such a parcel
opened on any account. When the ceremony is over, the Use oi
foreskin is buried, its virtue being exhausted. After
rains have fallen, some of the tribe always undergo a surgical rain-
operation, which consists in cutting the skin of their chest
and arms with a sharp flint The wound is then tapped
with a flat stick to increase the flow of blood, and red ochre
is rubbed into it. Raised scars are thus produced. The
reason alleged by the natives for this practice is that they
are pleased with the rain, and that there Is a connexion
between the rain and the scars. Apparently the operation
is not very painful, for the patient laughs and jokes while it
is going on. Indeed, little children have been seen to crowd
round the operator and patiently take their turn ; then after
being operated on, they ran away, expanding their little
chests and singing for the rain to beat upon them. How-
ever, they were not so well pleased next day, when they felt
their wounds stiff and sore.1 The tribes of the Karamundi
nation, on the River Darling, universally believe that rain
can be produced as follows. A vein in the arm of one of
the men is opened, and the blood allowed to flow into a
piece of hollow bark till it forms a little pool. Powdered
gypsum and hair from the man's beard are then added to
the blood, and the whole is stirred into a thick paste.
Afterwards the mixture is placed between two pieces of
bark and put under water in a river or lagoon, pointed
stakes being driven into the ground to keep it down.
When it has all dissolved away, the natives think that a
great cloud will come bringing rain. From the time the
ceremony is performed until rain falls, the men must abstain
from intercourse with their wives, or the charm would be
spoiled.2 In this custom the bloody paste seems to be an
imitation of a rain-cloud. In Java, when rain is wanted,
two men will sometimes thrash each other with supple rods
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